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HORTICULTURE 


THEY SAY- > 


» «+ PROMINENT 
GROWERS REPORT ON 





J. S. KELLY, Supt., “East Island, Glen Cove, L. I. 

‘Please send me another ton of your Eureka Plant 

Food. It is the best I have ever used... my 
tulips received a Gold Medal at New York.” 


WILLIAM BROCK, 
Supt., “‘Sefton Manor,” Mill Neck, N. Y. 
**... Lean speak most highly of your Eureka fer- 
tilizer .. . I have used it with most satisfactory 
results. As a plant food I could not wish for 
anything better. I can recommend it with every 
confidence.”” 


GEORGE FERGUSON, 
Supt., ““Welwyn,”’ Glen Cove, L. I. 
“Wilson's Eureka is the best Plant Food I have 
ever used. I tried it on all kinds of Plants in the 
Greenhouse and the results have been all that 
any one can wish.”’ 


J. MCFADYEN, Supt., ““Oakpoint,”’ Bayville, N.Y. 
‘Regarding the Eureka Plant Food I purchased 
from you this Spring—lI consider it an excellent 
fertilizer. I used it both inside and out, and had 
wonderful results. I will continue to use it in 


the future.’ 
These are ical of many comments on 
WILSON’S EUREKA PLANT FOOD. Its 


extreme fineness and true organic nature 
make it the perfect plant food for all horti- 
cultural purposes... For descriptive folder 
and prices write 


Dent. E-9 Lec 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



















<4 BURPEE’S 
AZ CROCUS 
B12 FORIO¢ 


(Regular 25, ¢Value) 


These beautiful “harbingers of 
Spring’’ are among the earliest flow- 


Burpee’s 
Bulb Boo 


1934 ty » 
i> 


= 


ers to bloom. Yellow, blue, purple, 
white, and striped in mixture. A 
special offer to introduce you to 
Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid. 
12 Crocus (value 25c) only 10c; 

125 for $1.00; 200 for $1.50. 
Rea nen eu ° Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
Bur pees allabout thebest Tulips, Daffodils, 
BIVaaeMbielel Miiyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, 
wataaa and other bulbs, for Fall planting. 
This book is free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
605 Burpee GCidg. Philadelphia 





Closing Out Sale 


OREGON GROWN HARDY 


LILIES 


We still have over 50,000 lilies in stock. 
They must be sold. 


Candidum, Canadense, Tigrinum, Umbella 
tum. Regale and Washingtonianum at 10 
cents each. 


Grayi, Henryi, Superbum at 15 cents each. 


Other varieties at proportionately 
low prices. 


Send in your order early as these bulbs 
will not last long at the above prices. 


TEBBEN’S BULB ACRES 
Cencord Road Milwaukie, Oregon 





RAREST FLOWERING BULBS 


Charming hardy bulbs that will make your 
garden unusual but delightful. Butterfly 
Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, Foxtail Lily, 
Pink Trillium, Blue Star Flower, Camassia, 
and others as different. 


Interesting catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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GPPTEMBER is the best lawn making month of the year. Since a lawn is 
permanent, it will be economical to prepare the soil thoroughly and 
to use the best seed available. See Page 297. 


There is no time to lose in setting out Autumn crocuses, colchicums 
and madonna lilies. Add new interest to the garden by planting these 
bulbs now. 


Daffodils may usually be left in the same place for a number of years. 
Make the ground ready for them now and plant the bulbs as soon as they 
are delivered. Enrich the soil with bone meal and wood ashes. Early 
planting will also benefit the snowflakes or leucojums and fritillarias. 


Plant the roots of the desert candle or eremurus as soon as they can be 
obtained in a light, well-drained, loamy soil. Choose a protected spot for 
them. 


A delightful hanging pot of lavender, pink or white flowers can be 
had with the Grand Duchess oxalis. Start the bulbs now. 


This is the conventional month for transplanting peonies. Clumps 
that have not flowered may be set too deeply. The top eyes or buds 
should be only two or three inches underground. Mix bone meal in the 
ground before planting new roots. Leave old clumps alone unless trans- 
planting is absolutely necessary. 


The forehanded gardener is now finishing plans for the Fall planting 
of shrubs and perennials, which will be in full swing by the middle of 
the month. Remember that evergreens, which can be transplanted now, 
give much color to the Winter landscape. 


There is still ample time to transplant bearded irises. The next few 
weeks are ideal for dividing or transplanting Siberian, Japanese and 
spuria irises. 

Enjoy more flowers and plants this Winter by adding a small con- 
servatory to the house or by arranging for a plant window. 


Do not overlook the newer and choicer varieties of oriental poppies 
and day lilies when selecting new perennials for prompt planting. 

Everblooming roses give their best colors in Autumn. This is an excel- 
lent time of year to judge the plants. Make visits to neighboring gardens 
now and make a planting list of varieties to be ordered this Fall. 

Lilies that make small bulbils such as sulphureum, tigrinum and 
bulbiferum may be propagated by removing the bulbils and planting 
them one inch deep in beds or boxes of loam. 

Keep the hardy chrysanthemums and Fall asters staked and watered so 
that they will make the best showing possible. 

The last clipping of the season should be given hedges wherever it is 
necessary. 

Keep the runners snipped off strawberry plants that were set out 
recently. 

Pull and dry onions before the advent of the Fall rainy weather. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


ducing small double dark pink flowers 


8 to 12 inches high. 
Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 
Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 
Will Flower This Year 





4 
49 West 27“ Strect 
New York, N.Y. 
BOgareiuss 4-244-445-2446 





Roman J, lrwin 
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A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- | 


all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 














The World’s Finest | 
NEW LILY 


“Pride of Charlotte” 


Very hardy; easily grown. 
Send for list of all Perennials, 
Hardy Bulbs, and Lilies, with 
description and photos of the 
above. 


Gardenside Nurseries Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


Dealers—Send for wholesale list 











LATER'S 


INIUM 


UPERB 


Fresh seed tiom 80 finest prize-winning 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per pkt. 

Plants for Fall or — del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

Member: American and British De'ph. Societies 





LILIUM CANDIDUM 
(Madonna Lily) 
should be planted in early Fall. 
Fine large bulbs of flowering size 
25c each, $2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 





GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 
Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


August Exhibition in Boston 


S usual the Massachusetts Horticultural Society co-oper- 
ated with the New England Gladiolus Society in putting 
on an August Exhibition in Horticultural Hall, Boston. The 
dates this year were August 18 and 19. In spite of the 
drought, the quality of the gladioli was surprisingly good. 
Seldom have better spikes of Picardy, Mrs. Dr. Norton or 
Pfitzer’s Triumph been seen anywhere. The main hall was 
given over largely to displays, several of which were notable 
for their artistic arrangement. The first prize was awarded to 
the Seabrook Nurseries, of Seabrook, N. H., operated by Mrs. 
Louis Rowe. The second prize was awarded to Mr. A. A. 
Arenius of Longmeadow, Mass. 

Many seedlings were shown but few which seemed likely 
to supersede varieties now being grown. Special attention was 
attracted, however, by a dwarf gladiolus shown by Mr. A. L. 
Stephen of Waban. This gladiolus, which has been named 
Baby Peggy, grows only about 18 inches high, and Mr. 
Stephen thinks that it will be useful as a rock garden subject, 
coming into bloom at a time when rock gardens contain but 
few flowers. Mr. Stephen also had a new salmon variety with 
a crimson blotch named Highland Mary, a good companion 
for the yellow variety, Bonnie Scotland, which he brought 
out last year. 

An interesting modernistic arrangement of gladioli in the 
Exhibition Hall had a background of silver and black panels 
and included several silver and black wall vases. This exhibit 
was made by Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Bibby of Medfield. Clark 
W. Brown of Ashmont showed his gladiolus Charles Loeffler, 
purple shaded with magenta, also his new Gloriatone in 
delicate salmon. 

The upper hall and the loggia was given over to 
miscellaneous flowers, vegetables and fruits. Par- 
ticularly notable exhibits were made by Mrs. M. 
M. VanBeuren (Joseph Winsock, superintendent) 
of Newport, R. I., Mrs. F. F. Brewster (George 
Finnie, superintendent) of Dublin, N. H., and 
W.N. Craig of Weymouth. An especially striking 
exhibit made by Mrs. VanBeuren consisted of lilies 
and perennials arranged in baskets and other artis- 
tic containers and reaching to a height of 15 feet. 
The flowers included Henry’s lily, the tiger lily, 
helianthus, tritomas, purple aconite, California 
poppies, snapdragons and statice. A gold medal 
was awarded for this exhibit. Mrs. VanBeuren 
also had an elaborate exhibit of lilies. 

Mrs. Brewster's exhibits included a display of 
perennials, a display of splendidly grown gladioli 
and a display of Golden Gleam nasturtiums. The 
perennial display included some particularly inter- 
esting varieties, among them Monarda didyma 
Scarlet, much handsomer than either the purple or 
mauve Oswego teas, both of which were included. 


Visitors were also interested in Aster hybridus luteus, a yel- 
low early variety of the perennial aster with a very fine flower. 

Mr. Craig had an excellent lily display and also showed 
hardy perennials. An unusually fine display of zinnias was 
made by Breck’s. For the first time in years, a collection of 
water lilies was shown, the exhibitor being Julius Johnson & 
Son of Brockton. A large hardy water lily, Conqueror, was 
conspicuous. 

Mr. O. W. Stewart of Kingston exhibited French asters of 
remarkable beauty. The varieties included Unicum, Record 
and Massagno. Much attention was also attracted by a new 
pink salvia, Welwyn, arranged with Salvia farinacea Blue 
Bedder by Mr. Harold Ross of Hingham. Mrs. Bancroft 
Winsor exhibited a vase of peonies, and many visitors won- 
dered how she was able to hold them for so late a show. Mr. 
William E. Clark of Sharon made a display of South African 
gladiolus species, while Corliss Brothers of Gloucester exhib- 
ited a new dark blue delphinium. A new branching tiger lily 
exhibited by Joseph Egert of York Harbor, Maine, and a 
new marigold, Sunbeam, shown by the same exhibitor, re- 
ceived votes of commendation. Salvatore Janerico of Woburn, 
hardly more than a boy, exhibited zinnias for the first time 
and was awarded a first prize. 

There was music for the first time at this show. It was 
provided by the West Roxbury Sinfonette Orchestra, which 
was installed in a floral bay made up of gladioli banked against 
tall evergreens with a bed of the early-flowering chrysanthe- 
mum Amelia or Pink Cushion, in the foreground. This was 
the work of James Wheeler & Son of Natick. 

The question frequently is asked, ‘“What becomes of the 





Members of hospital unit which distributes the lowers remaining af ter the close of 
exhibitions in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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flowers at the end of an exhibition in Horticultural Hall?’’ 
This question is best answered by explaining that Horticul- 
tural Hall is the home of the Benevolent Fruit and Flower 
Mission, which has a distribution room there, and which 
undertakes to send flowers to hospitals and similar institu- 
tions, sick persons and shut-ins the year around. The execu- 
tive secretary is Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott. 

Mrs. Elliott has a corps of trained assistants, who come to 
Horticultural Hall the morning after each show. They sort 
the flowers, make them up into baskets or bouquets and de- 
liver them to other assistants, who convey them by automo- 
bile to their destinations. 

A hospital unit which distributes flowers is made up of 
young women who wear attractive peach-colored uniforms 
designed by Miss Violet Anthony, a member of the group. 
This unit assembles at least once a week throughout the 
Spring, Summer and Fall to distribute flowers sent to the 
Mission from private gardens as well as those from shows. 


Dutch Elm Disease Exhibit in New York 


The brown streaks in the wood which people have been 
asked repeatedly to look for in trees suspected of being afflicted 
with the Dutch elm disease are clearly illustrated in a new 
exhibit installed recently in the Museum Building at the New 
York Botanical Garden. The specimens of wood have been 
taken from a tree near the grounds which the garden authori- 
ties cut and burned last month, with the owner’s permission, 
as soon as its diseased condition was discovered. Also on dis- 
play are some of the beetles which carry the fungus disease 
from tree to tree, by transporting the spores on their bodies. 

Part of a limb, with the bark removed, shows the breeding 
tunnels and feeding galleries of the beetles, while other limbs 
show how the beetles escape by boring a hole through the 
bark. In a part of the exhibit contributed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, beetles are shown feeding in the 
crotch of an elm twig—one important means by which the 
fungus enters the wood. Successive stages in the life of the 
beetle and of the fungus, as well as different types of dark 
streaks in the wood, caused by the fungus, are likewise shown. 

In notes appended to the exhibit, it is pointed out that 
other diseases possess similar symptoms of yellowing, wilting, 
and dropping of leaves and of dark streaks appearing in the 
wood. It is therefore necessary for a laboratory to make cul- 
tures from the infected wood or from the beetles believed to be 
carrying the disease, to identify the fungus. But once the 
Dutch elm disease is discovered, immediate action toward 
cutting and burning the tree is essential; especially at this 
season when the beetles are emerging and flying to other trees. 


An International Euphorbia Society Formed 


The International Euphorbia Society has been formed, 
with headquarters at 3744 Seneca Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. For more than two years plans have been under 
way for the organization of such a society, the purpose of 
which is to bring the euphorbia lovers of the world into closer 
touch and to promote the cultivation of the euphorbia in its 
different forms. It is planned to issue a pamphlet which will 
go to all the members and which may eventually grow to be a 
magazine. Charter members will be received until December 
31, 1934. The dues are $2.00 a year. The officers of the soci- 
ety are as follows: President, G. A. Frick; vice-president, 
R. Dexter; secretary, Mrs. J. M. Warner; treasurer, Mrs. K. S. 
Auslender. 


District Garden Club Meeting in New York 


It is announced that the annual meeting of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Federated Garden Clubs in New York State will be 
held in Saratoga Springs, Wednesday, September 12, with the 
state officers present. Saratoga is such an attractive place that 
meetings there are always largely attended. 
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The American Gladiolus Society’s Exhibition 


Extremely dry weather interfered with the annual exhibi- 
tion of the American Gladiolus Society held at the Century 
of Progress, Chicago, Saturday, August 18. The principal 
display was made by Vaughan’s Seed Store, which showed 
about all the known varieties of gladioli. Another large dis- 
play was made by the Mission Gardens, Techny, Illinois. The 
Society also made a large and very comprehensive display. 
Among the outstanding varieties were Giant Nymph, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Orange Queen and Carmen Sylva, all old 
varieties. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, the following officers 


were elected: 

President: Carson R. Stewart, Burghill, Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles D. Taylor, Merchantville, N. J.; Carl Salbach, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Frank J. Barber, Charlotte, N. C., and Grant E. Mitsch, 
Brownsville, Ore. 

Secretary-treasurer: Roscoe A. Huff (re-elected), Goshen, Ind. 

Board of Governors: J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo.; Herb. O. Evans, 
Cleveland, Ohio, J. H. Lewis, Minot, N. D.; H. D. Platte, Goshen, Ind.; 
E. F. Palmer, Vineland, Ont.; Charles D. Taylor, A. L. Stephen, Waban, 
Mass.; Carson R. Stewart, Foss Heaton, Creston, Iowa, and Earl Hull, 
Champaign, IIl. 

Executive Committee: H. O. Evans, Foss Heaton, Claude Enslen, 
Marion, Ind.; Elmer D. Gove, Burlington, Vt., and Charles D. Taylor, 
ex-officio. 

Supervisor of Judges: Fred Heuble, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 


The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women announces for the scholastic year 1934-35 a scholar- 
ship amounting to the cost of tuition ($500) to a student 
who wishes to study landscape architecture. Candidates for 
this scholarship must be over twenty-one years of age and 
must have their bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion, or experience which has fitted them to undertake pro- 
fessional training in this field. Those interested should send 
in their qualifications to John A. Parker, Director, Groton, 
Mass. 

The Lowthorpe School will operate in Groton during the 
Spring and Fall terms and emphasis is placed upon plant 
science and construction, although design and fine arts are 
included as regular courses. By arrangement with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, classes will be held in its 
department of architecture in Boston throughout the Winter 
term. 


Study Course for Professional Gardeners 


The study course for professional gardeners to be offered 
by the New York Botanical Garden will be begun on Mon- 
day, October 1, at 8 p.m., in the rooms of the Horticultural 
Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Advance registration may be made with Dr. Forman T. 
McLean at the New York Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park, 
N. Y. Only gardeners who have had two or more years of 
continuous and successful experience with plants profession- 
ally, are eligible. 

This course, which is modeled after a training given at 
Kew Gardens, England, is the only one of its kind in the 
United States and a certificate will be granted upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the work in all the classes. The subjects 
include systematic botany, plant morphology and plant 
breeding as well as soils, fertilizers and the like. The charge 
is nominal and the National Association of Gardeners is 
giving its co-operation to the undertaking. 


Coming Flower Show in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The third annual Brooklyn, N. Y., Fall Flower Show will 
be held at the 14th Regimental Armory, 15th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn, from September 25 to 29. A very 
large exhibition has been planned, the armory having 75,000 
square feet of floor space. The office of the secretary of this 
show is at 6 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 








MAKING LAWNS IN SEPTEMBER 


Methods by which a heavy growth of grass 
may be obtained and kept in good condition 


EW sections of the country escaped the Summer's drought, 
Fees the result that lawns everywhere have suffered se- 

verely. In most sections only the application of water by 
artificial methods has prevented the grass from being badly 
burned. Kentucky blue grass is the kind most often used and 
the best for home lawns in most parts of the country. Un- 
fortunately, it is particularly susceptible to drought. It has the 
advantage, however, of responding quickly to moisture and 
usually recovers when the rains come. 

Lawns which were in poor condition at the beginning of 
the season, may have been ruined through lack of moisture. 
It may be necessary to remake such lawns, treating them as 
though a new lawn were being made. Lawns which have been 
killed out in spots can be renovated by removing some of the 
old soil and substituting fresh loam, perhaps with a little 
admixture of peat moss, and the sowing of fresh seed. This 
work should be done at once. 

If it is desired to improve the condition of the entire lawn, 
this can be done by spreading a thin layer of screened loam or 
loam mixed with peat moss, over the ground. It will also be 
helpful to include an application of peat moss combined with 
poultry manure or some other organic manure. Several com- 
binations of peat moss and manure are on the market and give 
excellent results. 

It is not desirable to apply concentrated fertilizers to lawns 
which have been badly burned and which are making very 
little growth now. If lawns are green and in good condition 
an application of ammonium sulphate will be justified. It must 
be applied with great care, however, for it has a tendency to 
burn at this season. If used dry, it can be used to advantage in 
connection with cotton seed meal, an excellent lawn fertilizer 
in itself. If used in powder form it should always be applied 
when the grass is dry and should be immediately washed into 
the soil by a strong stream from the hose. A safe way to use 


soda is very quick acting and not especially to be recom- 
mended. Bone meal has considerable value and is taken up 
slowly. Ammonium sulphate was formerly recommended only 
for lawns made with bent grasses, on the theory that it tended 
to promote acidity in the soil, which such grasses like. It was 
a much-stressed theory, also, that weeds would not flourish in 
acid soil. These ideas have been revamped to the extent of 
permitting the use of ammonium sulphate on blue grass lawns 
as well as on those of bent grass. 

There are some parts of the country where Kentucky blue 
grass can not be used successfully; yet on the whole it is the 
best grass seed there is, but seldom should be used alone. 
Many lawns are made with blue grass and red top, four 
pounds of the former to one of the latter. Some white clover 
may be added if desired. The reason for using red top and 
white clover is that they start quickly and cover the ground 
the first year, while the blue grass is getting under way. With 
blue grass alone the weeds get too much of a start. The red top 
will be crowded out in a few years but the white clover will 
hang on. It may be said that clover should never be used for 
grass walks, tennis courts, croquet courts or putting greens, as 
it stains the clothes and shoes and is too soft. 

On the whole, the best plan for the amateur to follow is 
to buy a lawn grass mixture from his seed house, using the 
kind which is recommended for his particular location. He 
should not hesitate at the price. The best lawn grass is none 
too good, and an inferior kind will invariably prove a delu- 
sion and a snare. 

After the ground has been thoroughly prepared and pul- 
verized and made as fine as possible with an iron rake, the 
grass seed should be sown, care being taken to get a very even 
distribution. This may be brought about by dividing the 
seed, sowing half from east to west, and half from north to 
south. Seeding should always be done when no wind is 
blowing, which is most likely to be early in the morning. 





ammonium sulphate is in liquid form, applied by means of 
a device which is attached to the garden hose and which 
sucks up the proper proportions of liquid fertilizer. All this 
work is best done early in September. 

September is also the best month in all the year for 
seeding new lawns. Grading, which often is very necessary, 
ought to be done several weeks before grass seed is planted, 
for there is almost certain to be some settling of the soil. 
If very extensive grading is required and if the work has 
not been completed now, there may be good reasons for 
postponing the planting of the seed until early Spring, al- 
though Autumn planting undoubtedly has distinct advan- 
tages, especially when blue grass seed is being’ used. This 
is a matter, therefore, which must be weighed carefully. 

In fact, it ought to be kept in mind that the initial grad- 
ing and preparation of the ground where a lawn is to go 
is of vital importance. This preparation does not necessar- 
ily mean deep digging. Some of the weeds common to 
lawns make long tap roots, but the common grasses do not. 
Their roots feed only in the two or three inches of top soil. 
Obviously this top soil must be highly fertile at the 
beginning. 

A light, sandy soil is not the best. If a good permanent 
lawn is desired, such soil should be reinforced with or partly 
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replaced by heavier loam. If thoroughly rotted barnyard 





manure is available and cheap it may be used as a fertilizer, 
but grass does not make heavy demands on organic matter 
and responds just as well to commercial fertilizers, those of a 
nitrogenous nature being best. Nitrogen and phosphate are 
needed for good lawns but most other forms of fertilizer 
seem to be wasted. Cotton seed meal is excellent. Nitrate of 


From a bulletin of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Diagram illustrating grading problems 


A—Showing the house somewhat higher than the street with the lawn having a gracefully 
sweeping surface to the sidewalk. 

B—Showing a gentler south slope. Note that this is accomplished by building a retaining 
wall at the front walk. 

C—Showing a soil-cut made near a tree so as not to expose the roots. 

D—Showing how a tree may be saved by constructing a small retaining wall around it. 








INSECT PESTS ON ORNAMENTAL TREES 


How to control those kinds which are common 
and which defoliate and disfigure the trees 


HERE seems to have been no slackening this year in the 
| acon of trees by insects. The situation was pre- 
dicted by tree experts earlier in the season. Droughts in 
recent Summers have weakened the constitutions of many 
ornamentals so that they have fallen easy prey to caterpillars, 
beetles, borers and the like. The unusually severe Winter in 
the northern section of the country only aggravated the situ- 
ation. Trees that were fortified by means of watering and 
proper feeding and timely spraying are as healthy as ever this 
year, but those that have been left to shift for themselves, in 
spite of their great value on home grounds, have harbored 
many pests, the identification of which has puzzled amateurs. 
Tree pests can often be identified by the work that they 
do. An example is the white pine weevil. Usually the first 
warning one gets that the grubs are busy burrowing under 
the bark of the top or leader of the white pine tree is a wilting 
of the soft new growth. The leader soon dies as a result of the 
weevil’s attack. There is then nothing left to do but cut the 
top back to sound wood as soon as the injury is noticed and 
burn the dead top. Fortunately trees that have lost their tops 
can be induced to make new ones by tying one of the upper- 
most limbs to a stick fastened to the trunk so that the limb 
takes a vertical position. It will be wise to spray the pines 
early in May with arsenate or lime-sulphur. 

Another evergreen insect can be identified by the small 
pineapple-like growths that it makes on the tips of spruce 
branches. This is the gall aphid, which may be so plentiful 
as to kill spruce trees, or at least to disfigure them badly. For 
the most part it is now too late to destroy the insects but 
earlier in the Summer many could have been removed from 
the trees merely by picking off the galls and burning them. 
Even now it will improve the appearance of specimen ever- 
greens if this is done. The control of this insect, which has 
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The spruce gall is an unsightly pest of spruce trees which has been 
widely distributed this year 


frequently been printed in Horticulture, consists in spraying 
all spruces early in April with an oil spray or lime-sulphur. 

Small caterpillars working in clusters on several pines, in- 
cluding the white and mugho, have been reported this season. 
These insects are species of pine-feeding saw flies. The 
voracious worms will sometimes entirely defoliate the tree. 
They answer several descriptions. One is yellow with black 
spots and a red head and it is common on the mugho pine, 
whereas a white one with black spots and a black head feeds 
on the white pine. The fact that these insects usually are 
clustered together makes it easy to destroy a few isolated 
colonies, but if they are more generally distributed the trees 
may have to be sprayed with arsenate of lead. Young worms 
succumb to pyrethrum sprays. 

The Fall webworm invariably mars the late Summer and 
early Autumn landscape with its great white webs, which 
may appear on hickory trees, pear trees, wild cherry, apple 
and numerous other ornamental subjects. The white webs or 
nests within which the caterpillars work are small at first but 
as the insects increase in size so do the webs. The best control 
consists of cutting off the branches and burning them. Earlier 
spraying with arsenate of lead, however, would have taken 
care of the situation. 

Reviewing the past season it will be remembered that there 
were severe local outbreaks of the canker worm this year. 
Oaks, elms, apples and other trees in many cases were nearly 
stripped of their leaves. The cankerworm is easily identified 
because it is one of the so-called “‘loopers’’ or measuring 
worms which drop to the ground on a thread when disturbed. 
There are two kinds, the Spring and the Fall cankerworm. 
Arsenate of lead is the spray to use for this insect, applying it 
early in Spring when the leaves are half grown. 

Many persons have seen larch trees the needles of which 
have looked as though the tree had been scorched with fire. 
At first sight there seems to be no obvious cause for this but 
close examination will reveal that the needles are being eaten 
by a tiny insect known as the larch case bearer. This insect 
carries its house on its back and feeds by attaching itself to a 
needle. The tiny insect burrows into the leaf. The control is 
a dormant spray of lime-sulphur put on early in the Spring. 

Clumps of gray birches are very much to be desired on 
home grounds but it is discouraging to grow them because of 
the many insects that they attract. One in particular disfigures 
the leaves badly, the small worms often eating most of the 
tissue within the leaf so that it finally turns brown. This is 
the work of the imported birch leaf miner. It works not only 
on gray birches but upon the paper birch, the European white 
birch and the cut-leaf variety. Birch tree specimens on a lawn 
may be saved from disfigurement by using a nicotine sulphate 
Spray without soap. This should be applied when the first 
blisters appear on the leaves, which is usually during the third 
week in May in northern states. A second application is nec- 
essary a week later. 

Home owners with old elm trees on the grounds are much 
concerned over the fact that the elm leaf beetle continues to be 
a serious pest, year after year. If the insects are plentiful there 
will be nothing but veins left of the leaves by mid-Summer. 
Only high-pressure spraying equipment can reach the tops 
with the necessary spraying of lead arsenate which should be 
done early in June. It is possible, however, to reduce the num- 
ber of beetles even without elaborate equipment, first by 
spraying the yellow pupz with nicotine sulphate or pyre- 
thrum in mid-July. At this time they will be found on the 
ground around the base of the tree. The adult beetles should 
be gathered and destroyed wherever they may be found hiber- 
nating around buildings. The beetle itself is about one-quar- 
ter of an inch long and colored buff with an olive-green stripe 
along the outer margin of each wing covering. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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OTORISTS who forsake the broad highway and drive 
leisurely through the lovely country roads of Lynnfield 
and West Peabody, Mass., in July and August may be sur- 
prised to see, in a shallow lake, locally known as the “‘Devil’s 
Dishful,’’ a great colony of the yellow lotus, Nelumbo lutea, 
or Water Chinkapin. The circular leaves, two feet in diameter, 
stand high above the water, and the pale lemon-yellow flow- 
ers, ten inches across, are borne on six-foot stems. 

Although the lotus is well known in ancient history, no 
yellow lotus is mentioned until after the discovery of Amer- 
ica by the white men, but I have read that the Indians knew 
and cultivated it over four centuries ago. I understand that it 
is fairly plentiful in the southern and middle sections of the 
country, but this is the only stand of it in this section, so far 
as I can learn. 

About 1870, a Mr. Silver of Salem, a sportsman interested 
in shooting, procured from South Carolina a lot of wild rice, 
Zizania aquatica, and Mr. Daniel Brown of West Peabody, 
the owner of the lake, sowed half a bushel or more around the 
shores to attract the wild ducks. No doubt seeds of the yellow 
lotus were among the rice, for a year or two later, the lotus 
made its appearance, to the mystification of the natives, who 
had no idea what the huge leaves were. 

For many years the plants did not bloom, but about 25 
years ago, the great yellow flowers appeared, and were soon 
identified. The lotus spread rapidly, and 15 years ago the 
plants covered three acres. Then it died out, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, until scarcely half an acre was left. Slowly it has 
regained its strength, and now about three acres are covered 
by the plants, and in mid-Summer the yellow flowers and 
dark green leaves are a wonderful sight. As the lake is on a 
little-travelled road, few people have seen its loveliness, but 
once seen, it is never forgotten. 


ARLY observations of some of the 
novelty roses leave me favorably 
impressed with a number, one of which 
is Korovo, the long pink buds of which 
are excellent. The lovely combination of 
orange-copper and salmon-pink in Luis 
Brinas appeals to me strongly, but the 
richly colored, double blooms of Angels 
Mateu were far more attractive, at least 
in June. I like the vigorous upright 
growth of Eulalia. The plants have dark 
green, healthy foliage that makes a suc- 
cessful plant. The buds are long and well 
formed and are colored rose red although 
the color lightens considerably when the 
blooms are full blown. 

Several noses other than my own have 
been thrust into the blooms of Mrs. J. D. 
Eisele to catch the fragrance toward 
which our attention has been directed 
this year. It is true that the blooms have 
a pleasant perfume, but it is not nearly 
as strong as I had expected it to be. This 
must be said, however—the blooms, 
which are very double, last for a surpris- 
ingly long time in the garden. With the 
coming of Autumn I have found the 
fragrance delightful. 


ERHAPS no greater contrast in the 
ways of primitive and present-day 
gardeners is to be found anywhere than 
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The gladiolus Picardy 
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is illustrated by the measures employed by the Indians to com- 
bat the cut worm which plagued their fields and the methods 
used by the modern gardener to control the same pest. At least 
the Indian method was novel, for on moonless nights the 
squaw walked about the field trailing her daytime garments on 
the ground, and this simple procedure was believed to cast some 
sort of spell over the troublesome cut worm. Lacking such 
implicit faith in ‘‘charms’’ as the primitive Indian displayed, 
present-day gardeners are inclined to rely on poison bait. 


goad amusing comments are being heard among garden 
club members, I understand, as a result of an exhibit 
made by a college professor at one of the recent flower shows in 
New Hampshire. The exhibit may have been a little startling 
and perhaps some show committees might not have accepted 
it, but at least it made a sympathetic appeal to many of the 
men who saw it. A tiny cemetery headstone was surrounded 
with forget-me-nots and inscribed ‘“To the memory of my 
wife, whom I have not seen since the flower show started.”’ 
I suspect that there are many other more or less deserted hus- 
bands throughout the flower show season. 


[; is a matter of congratulation that the gladiolus thrips has 
been less in evidence in many parts of the country than it 
was last year. I am inclined to think that the methods of control 
which are now being used are proving reasonably successful, 
although Nature herself may have taken a hand in the matter. 
In any event, the gladiolus shows this year seem to have suf- 
fered little because of the presence of this pest. As a matter of 
fact, the drought has done more to interfere with successful 
gladiolus culture. Nevertheless, I have never seen finer speci- 
mens than some of those exhibited this season. Such standard 
varieties as Mrs. Dr. Norton, Picardy 
and Pfitzer’s Triumph have been espe- 
cially noteworthy. Picardy continues to 
arouse enthusiastic appreciation when- 
ever shown. It is a marvelous gladiolus. 
Mrs. W. H. Phipps, Marmora, Mother 
Machree, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Rita Beck 
and Betty Nuthall have also been very 
fine this season. 

On the whole, there seems to have 
been a decided tendency on the part of 
gladiolus growers this year to produce 
the kinds having large flowers, although 
many of these blooms show the influence 
of primulinus blood. Many persons who 
have especial fondness for the small- 
flowered varieties because of their decora- 
tive possibilities will lament the increas- 
ing popularity of the large-flowering 
kinds, but the public in general seems to 
prefer flowers which make a bold, strik- 
ing appeara ice, especially when growing 
in a garce.i. 

Incidentally, one of the best spikes of 
Picardy which I have seen this year was 
found not in a flower show but in the 
garden at the Natural History Museum 
in Boston. It was grown by the gardener, 
Harry Moore, and was regal in appear- 
ance, with a spike four feet long. The 
distance from the bottom of the first 
flower to the top of the spike was 22 
inches. The accompanying illustration 
gives a hint of the glorious appearance 
of this spike. 
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WHAT MAKES PLANTS HARDY* 


 ¥ is not temperature alone that is the deciding factor in the 
hardiness of plants. The condition in which a plant enters 
the Winter is of at least as much, if not of greater, impor- 
tance. For this reason many more plants may be grown 
out of doors than is generally believed. One should not be 
discouraged at a first failure, but should adjust the conditions 
under which the plant grows until they are favorable to it. 

Winter hardiness is a very indefinite and complex matter 
depending upon numerous widely different factors, some of 
which are resistance to severe drying, the ability to remain 
dormant throughout warm spells in the Winter, and the 
ability to stop and start growth in Autumn and Spring. Not 
all of these factors are readily understood even by scientists. 

Research has shown that when plants are subjected to very 
low temperatures, ice is formed, particularly in the spaces 
between the cells, and as the temperature lowers, more and 
more water is drawn from the cell sap and finally from the 
basic living material itself, called plasma. This causes the 
plasma to die. Thus it seems important for the plant cell, in 
order to increase its hardiness, that the amount of free water 
which may be frozen should be decreased. This fact has some 
relationship to the hardening or ripening of plants in the Fall. 

The controversy concerning the difference to a frozen plant 
as to whether it is thawed out quickly or slowly is perhaps not 
yet altogether settled. One scientist, after experimenting with 
a great many different plants, reached the conclusion that a 
plant either is killed in the freezing or remains uninjured also 
when thawed quickly. This is in contradiction with the claim 
of all experienced gardeners, but the scientist carried out his 
experiments in the laboratory under controlled conditions. 
The shading or sprinkling with water of frozen plants in the 
early morning, which the gardener claims he does in order to 
slow down the thawing-out process, really serves mainly to 
prevent undue evaporation. 

The so-called “‘burning’’ of evergreen leaves and ‘“‘sun- 
scald’ on tree trunks or twigs is also in reality a drying out. 
The tissues struck by the sun are unevenly warmed up, and 
the water which has been drawn out of the cells by the forma- 
tion of ice is more quickly evaporated than it can be replaced, 
since the water-carrying vessels lower down in the tissues 
remain cold much longer and respond only sluggishly to the 
sudden demand. 

Some plants may die in Winter apparently as a result of 
lack of hardiness. This is frequently the case with conifers 
and other evergreens which have suffered from severe drought 
during the Summer. Usually they are in a hopeless condition 
in the Fall and the soil is so dry around the roots that it does 
not become wet even from the Autumn rain. The drying out 
of the plants caused by frost finally kills them. That is why 
it is important to water conifers in the Fall or at least to 
make sure that they do not go into the Winter with a dry root 
system. Other normally hardy plants may enter the Winter in 
a weakened condition from having been planted in unsuitable 





*Condensed from a lecture by Henry Teuscher given at a conference at the New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx Park, New York City. 
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soil; sun-loving plants from having been planted in the shade, 
or shade-loving plants in the sun. 

The experienced gardener knows that the way he will bring 
his plants through the Winter depends very much on how he 
has treated them during the growing season and that, in 
particular, the following mistakes in treatment, or faulty con- 
ditions, or other factors, frequently result in Winter injury of 
some sort or other, or may cause tenderness in normally hardy 
plants: 


Late cultivation of the ground, which induces late growth and may result in 
the production of tender, unripened wood. 

Late fertilizing or over-fertilizing, especially with nitrogen fertilizers, which 
also may cause late, tender growth. 

Superabundance of moisture, especially in rich soil with poor drainage, which 
causes a lush watery growth, suffering easily from freezing. This condi- 
tion seems to favor, in particular, injury to the flower buds. 

Permitting the plants to suffer from drought in the Summer, which may cause 
a check in growth and may induce the plant to start growing again in 
late Fall. 

Mulching with moisture-holding or air-excluding litter, which may easily 
lead to rotting the crowns of perennials. 

Permitting a smothering overgrowth of aggressive neighbors and removing 
this overgrowth during the Autumn cleaning. 

Wrong pruning, especially sharp Summer pruning of vigorous growing 
plants, which results in late growth and unripened wood (climbing 
roses) . 

Propagation by cuttings, which, at least with certain plants, may result in 
the absence of a taproot (this has been observed in particular with 
Phlomis fruticosa). The claim of many nurserymen that certain ever- 
greens are hardier when raised from cuttings than from seeds, is not 
supported by facts. Seeds obtained from commercial seedhouses fre- 
quently come from southern strains which are tender, while cuttings are 
taken from plants which survived in the vicinity where the nurseryman 
is located, therefore they represent a hardier strain. This is especially true 
of Thuja plicata and Chamaecyparis lawsoniana. 

Production of a heavy crop of fruits, especially with grapes and certain fruit 
trees. The plant apparently extends its energies to the maturation of the 
fruits at the expense of wood and bud maturity, with the consequence 
that many of the unripened twigs and buds suffer frost injury during the 
Winter. A light crop, or crop failure, frequently results in the following 
year. 

Individual inclination of the plant, which closely resembles what is termed 
“emotional makeup” in man. Many plants vary considerably in hardiness 
if raised from seeds. 

Exposure. Many shrubs which during the Summer are benefited by a south- 
ern exposure, suffer during the Winter more or less severely on their 
southern side if not shaded. Others (also young trees) suffer severe in- 
jury in southern exposure while they may pass through the Winter with 
no, or with only slight, injury in western or even northern exposure, 
provided they are protected against north winds. 

Wrong planting, too deep as well as too high. 

Late Fall planting. Perennials, especially fleshy-rooted kinds, should not be 
planted late. Well-established shrubs or trees withstand sudden cold 
spells much better than those which have been planted within the last year 
or two, since their far-spreading root system is better in balance with 
their yearly growth. 

Spring planting of pot-bound plants, which therefrom get a late start and 
2 not be able to send their roots down deep enough to withstand the 

inter. 

Neglecting to lift, divide, and replant certain perennials at reasonable periods 
causes ageing and weakening of the plint. Old plants which are past the 
prime of their life and are on the downgrade are more easily injured in 
the Winter than are younger plants. In certain woody plants, especially, 
the very young plant also is tender to a certain age. In some instances 
there appears to be even a difference in the resistance of the flower buds 
between young shrubs and older specimens. 

Planting of trees which had dried out in shipment, especially in the Fall. 
Such trees may frequently be saved by a covering of trunk and branches 
with paraffin wax. 


Winter protection consists in most cases in a protection 
against Winter sun, drying winds, and the violent fluctuations 
of temperature which this Winter sun causes, rather than in a 
protection against cold. Wrapping up may easily be overdone 
and will then cause more harm than benefit. Shading with 
burlap, as is done for instance with boxwood, or covering 
with pine branches, is usually much more effective. The 
wrapping-up with oil-paper, as has been recommended re- 
cently for roses in popular gardening magazines, is a danger- 
ous practice, since the oil-paper acts as a sun trap and the 
fluctuations of temperature between day and night are much 
more extreme under the paper than outside. 

Mulching, that is, a covering of the ground around the 
plant with leaf mold or old, well-rotted manure, can be 
recommended particularly for all recently planted or young 
plants and for all types of evergreens. Recent investigations 
have proved that the roots of most conifers, especially, remain 
active and continue to grow all through the Winter. 





PET TOOLS OF HORTICULTURE READERS 


A second collection of notes about garden- 
ing implements found particularly useful 


A Useful Home-Made Hose Holder 


EAR SIR—In answer to ‘“‘Have you a pet garden tool?” 
I have one pet this time of year that is a great joy all the 
gardening time. It is a hose holder my husband had made 
for me. When I get big hearted and part with one, I hear its 
praises for miles around. It is made of a heavy tined wire. I 
call it ‘“‘Hilo’’ for it will hold the hose so it 
shoots up high or holds it securely if I want 
it low. It is easy to move, easy to handle. It 
is equally adjustable on the sidewalk or grass. 
It is a joy—wish it might go on the market. 
—NMrs. Donald P. Oak. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Pickax as a Favorite Tool 


|B epic EDITOR —In your July 15 
number, you ask me as a garden maker 
what my favorite tool is. I answer that I 
like my Norcross cultivator very well, but 
my garden soil, especially when sun-baked, is of such adaman- 
tine hardness that there is just one tool that is positively in- 
dispensable—the pickax; the pick must “‘blaze the way”’ before 
a trowel, or even a spading fork, can follow. 

Not to do injustice to East Orange, I should add that the 
soil to which I refer is where I have a little Summer place in 
Morris County, N. J. 


—H. H. Brigham. 
East Orange, N. J. 


A Tool to Save Backaches 


EAR SIR—I am attaching herewith a sketch 
of an inexpensive home-made soil loosener 
and weeder. It is guaranteed to save backaches. 
The tool consists of an old broom handle three it 
and one-half feet long to which is attached on the | 
end a piece of hoop iron, 3/32” x 4%” x 8%”, | 
riveted to the stock and bent at right angles so as 
to give a cutting edge of three inches; edges ground. 
I find the tool light and very handy in loosening 
the soil and weeding around the seedling plants, 
especially where the flower beds are over two feet 
wide. It is painted green. Hung on a tree or fence, 
it is always ready. 

























—John J. Rourke. 
Lynn, Mass. 


In Praise of the Wonder Weeder 


EAR SIR—I note your question, ‘“‘Have you a pet garden 
tool?’ in the July 15 issue of Horticulture. When visit- 
ing the New York Flower Show last March my interest was 
taken by a garden tool which seemed to me both very prac- 
tical and inexpensive. This was called ‘“The Wonder Weeder” 
and was put out by the Wonder Weeder Co., Orange, Mass. 
Its construction is very simple and has nothing to get out of 
order. It consists of two different sized loops 
of band steel about one inch wide which are 
reversible. These loops are carried on a pole 
about four feet in length. Since using this 
around the garden I have found it most suit- 
able for cultivating and weeding and for these 
two purposes it has practically replaced the 
old hoe in my hands. 
: —M. J. Adams, M.D. 


New York, N. Y. 





A simple home-made hose holder 
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| OLD BROOM STICK 
HANOLE 3'6” LONG 


= - DRILLED HOLES 


PIECE OF STEEL 
e x 2% 83" BENT 
EH AWD ATTACHED TO 
HANOLE BY NAILS 
BLAOE AT RIGHT 
ANGLE TO HANDLE 


A useful home-made weeder 





A box which prevents stiff knees 


Garden Shears Highly Prized 


EAR SIR—You ask your readers, in your article on 
garden tools, July 15 number of Horticulture, to tell 

you of any favorite garden tool they may possess. Next to my 
trowel a pair of garden shears is my most prized tool and one 
I should not know how to do without. Mine have short but 
broad and strong blades and comfortable handles which are 
painted red, making it easy to find them if dropped in the 
grass. They are valuable for cutting away dead twigs and 
branches from shrubbery, for trimming out 
superfluous stalks and so on. I did not see 
shears mentioned in your list of garden tools. 


—aAlice B. Crosby. 
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Randolph, N. H. 


Bayonets Made Into Garden Hoes 
ip SIR—If an account of my garden 


tools should be written in terms of his- 
tory rather than utility, a small hoe might 
be named first, with two trowels second and 
third. All three can qualify as useful pieces 
in addition to other important attributes. 

The hoe is a sharp, inch-wide piece of metal, six inches 
long to the right angle, fitting closely on its handle, like any 
common hoe. But it is not common, for it was once a bayonet 
on the end of a civil war rifle. There were formerly many of 
these hoes in my community, which is near the battlefield of 
Antietam. After the battle the guns were gathered up, and 
finally the bayonets were made into sharp little hoes. My own 
hoe is useful among tender young seedlings. Sometimes, as it 
sinks into the soft earth, I wonder how often it 
fulfilled its original purpose. 

The trowels I bought at an auction sale in 
Sharpsburg. They were nestling in an ancient 
dishpan completely filled with small garden gad- 
gets. These two trowels, however, are unique. The 
big one, 12 inches long, is made of a single piece 
of cast iron originally rectangular in shape, cut to 
a sharp point at one end and the handle end rolled 
to fit the hand. This is a life-time tool, and never 
gives any trouble, never bends. 

The other trowel is so tiny it is really no larger 
than a teaspoon. Nothing could be handier for 
setting out small plants. Both of the trowels are 
slightly spoon shaped, so that they hold the earth 
as a trowel should. 


<— SHARPENED ENOS 


GRIND 
E0GES 


—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Seat and Tool Box Combined 


ip SIR—My pet garden tool is a home-made affair, a 
staunch light weight little seat, quite indispensable where 
aching backs and stiff knees make amateur gardening anything 
but a joy. 

This seat is an ordinary wooden box obtained from my 
grocer and is 14 inches long, 914 inches wide and 914 inches 
high. The cover is nailed down and in one end of the box is 

cut a round hole five inches in diameter. The 
top is padded with cork sawdust but plain 
excelsior would do; over this is nailed with 
large headed upholstery tacks an oilcloth cover 
in peach and green plaid, and the box is painted 
jade green. 

My small garden tools are easily accessible 
through the hole in the end and the inside of 
the box makes a satisfactory storage place. In- 
cidentally, I have painted the handles of my 
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‘Plan now to ‘Plant a ) 
Yew Hedge this Fall ¢ 


No evergreen makes a finer hedge than the Japanese 
Yew. Coming through the severe Winter of 1933-34 
without damage it proves itself to be one of the hardiest 
evergreens. Naturally upright, it may be clipped to any 
height or shape you wish. 


To secure land and for other purposes we must dis- 
pose of a large block of Japanese Yews. So, to move 
them quickly we offer the plants at such a low price that 
your wish for a Yew hedge can now be gratified. 


18 to 24 in., $1.25 each, $11 for 10, $100 per 100 
2 to 21% ft., $1.75 each, $16 for 10, $150 per 100 
Balled and burlapped, packed, f.o.b. Rutherford 


Place your order now. Remember the plants are the usual B. & A. 
quality. Not “bargain counter plants,” but a real bargain price. 


Canadian Hemlock 


Another evergreen that will quickly develop into a serviceable 
hedge, screen, windbreak or beautiful specimen tree. A block of 
Hemlocks must be cleared this Fall—here is your chance to get 
this splendid native evergreen at a lower price than it has been 
offered in years. 

3 to 4 ft., B. & B. $2 each, $17.50 for 10, $150 per 100 

In rearranging our plantings this Fall we shall have many other 
items to offer at special prices. Write for our new Fall list of 


Roses, Azaleas, Lilacs, Tree Peonies and Perennials. We shall 
be glad to mail a copy on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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tools a jade green and marked them by burning my initials 
on the handles by holding a magnifying glass in the bright 
sun and allowing a searing sun ray to do the marking. 


Jacksonville, Fla. —Emily Wilcox. 


Water Lance for Irrigating Plants 


ire SIR—The garden hose as a help to the gardener has 
been very necessary, but much abused. The sprinkling 
of beds in dry weather has probably killed as many plants as 
the drouth and the wetting of leaves in sunshine has weak- 
ened many valuable plants. Artificial watering is necessary 
and the best instrument I have found for this purpose is the 
water lance. It is made of copper, and looks like a walking 
stick, about three feet long, but the stick is a tube and the 
handle is the faucet, which is connected to the hose. The tube 
has a three-eighths-inch bore which by gently pushing into 
the ground can carry a stream of water just where water is 
needed— into the root of the plant. 

By adjusting the stop cock I can regulate the flow of the 
stream of water to the absorbing power of the soil. An addi- 
tional tube, 12 inches long, can be set in between the stick 
and the hose and nitrate of phosphate tablets placed in the 
tube dissolve in the water and are carried to the root of the 
plant, thus giving the best form of fertilization. 


Nashville, Tenn. —Elizabeth Claiborne. 


A New Rake With Wire Teeth 


EAR SIR—My favorite tool is a new rake, made by the 
Fuller Manufacturing Co., Newhall, Iowa. It is 21 
inches wide, with 28 slender wires, eight inches long, set 
three-quarters of an inch apart. For the final raking of the 
driveway or of beds it is excellent, leaving the soil finely pul- 
verized. It is also good for removing papers or other litter 
from the lawn. 


Peabody, Mass. —H. H. Buxton. 


An Indispensable Weeding Fork 


( ENTLEMEN—Refecring to your note, ‘‘Have you a pet 
garden tool?’’ in the July 15 issue of Horticulture, I 
have a three-tine weeding fork with a four-foot handle which 
it would seem I could not get along without. In fact we 


=~ st a, 


> 


Use Florida Humus when you seed your lawn, in fall planting or trans- 
planting—and in every bed where the soil gives signs of being worn out. 
Florida Humus is a plant food and water container, rich in nitrogen and 
entirely free of weed seeds and foreign matter. Its effect is lasting. 


DA HUMUS 
ar - Let deposits centuries old—then air-dried DEALING WITH POISON IVY 


and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 
FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA D 


really need two, for my husband and I both want it at the 
same time. I got this tool of Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Needham, Mass. —RMrs. W. J. Slade. 


EAR SIR—The only accepted internal treatment for 








New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England Representative: 


Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


New England ovaitarss «85 State Street 
tal nat BRECKS5 Boston, Mass. 








SMALL MOUNTAIN FERNS 


for the 


ROCK GARDEN 


Ebony Spleenwort, 6 in. ..... $.25 
Maidenhair Spleenwort, 4 in. .25 
Green Spleenwort, 3 in. ...... 15 
Walking Fern, 6 in, ......... 35 
Bulbet Bladder Fern, 10 in. .. .25 
Fragile Bladder Fern, 6 in. .. .25 


oe 25 
Rock Polypody, 6 in. ........ 25 
Rusty Woodsia, 4in. ......... 25 


Our free catalog lists many 
other hardy ferns and 425 Real 
Rock Plants. 

We also grow large quantities 
of Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, 
Perennials and everything grown 
at a first class nursery. 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 


DepT. H BARRE, VT. 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 











BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


We cordially invite you to come to 
our gardens during early September and 
see our Gold Medal Gladioli and dahlias 
in bloom. We grow over 300 varieties of 
gladioli, many of our own and of other 
originators. 


We feature the better varieties of 
Pompons, Miniature Art and English 
Mignon dwarf Dahlias. 


Many of these varieties of gladioli 
and dahlias are now flowering at their 
best. It is easy to make your selection 
of varieties suitable for cut flowers, for 
Flower Shows or Garden Effect. 


See our exhibit at the Late Summer 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 
September 15 and 16. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
SHARON MASS. 











both poison ivy and Indian sumac is the toxic extract of 
Rhus toxicodendron given hypodermically. Physicians of to- 
day are using this method for the preventing and curing of 
poisoning. 

I have known of a number of cases of ivy poisoning which 
have lasted four and five weeks, the patients using the old 
local applications. Finally, the patients went to physicians, 
who gave the toxic extract and the cases cleared up within 
three or four days’ time. 

This treatment has been well known for a number of years 
by physicians but the layman still clings to the out-of-date 
local applications. Getting rid of the plants is another matter. 
I have been studying the subject for about 15 years, and find 
that rock salt banked up about the roots of the poison ivy 
proves about as satisfactory as any method. Where the ivy 
grows in small amounts, the surest control is to put on a pair 
of old gloves (which should be destroyed afterwards) and to 
pull up the plant, applying rock salt to any broken stumps. 
The uprooted plants should then be dried out and burned, 
care being taken that no person comes in contact with the 
smoke. 


Bantam, Conn. —Alice Earle Hyde. 
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Dicheea goat qual anit 
BOX BORDERED WALKS 


ARDEN lovers of all ages since the 

Roman Empire and the Crusades 
have used beautiful, romantic boxwood 
with charming effectiveness. Its dis- 
tinctive, haunting aroma fills your 
garden with an Old World atmosphere. 
Genuine Boxwood breathes a sense of 
peaceful calm, hospitality, romance 
and security—the most highly prized 
of all shrubs. 


Genuine Old English 
Boxwood now avail- 
able in any quantity 
direct from largest 
boxwood plantation 


in America. Your 





FREE! 

plants selected from Beautifully il- 
more than 1 million Jyustrated ‘‘Hand- 
hardy, health-certi- book on Box - 


‘ wood”’—tells all 
fied specimens. Fall about planting, 


months an ideal growth an 
time for planting. care. 
CANTERBURY MARYLAND BOXWOOD 


OXFORD ROAD, EASTON, MD. 






-- OLD AS 
ROMANCE 


BEAUTIFULAS 
A memory:- 









True stock of the lovely 


CAMPANULA 
TELHAM BEAUTY 


GROWN FROM DIVISIONS 


The most beautiful form of Cam- 
panula persicifolia with much 
larger flowers and deeper color. 


3 plants — $1.50 
6 “ 2 50 
i 5.00 


If to be sent by parcel post add 
sufficient to cover postage. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








CEDAR HWMILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW BOOKS 

















Claude Mone, Artist and Gardener 
“Claude Mone and His Garden,"’ by Stephen Gwynn. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price $3.00. 


LAUDE MONE, the artist, delighted in gardens. Many of 
his working hours as well as his hours of leisure were spent 
among flowers and plants in different parts of Europe. Mr. 
Gwynn has written a book which emphasizes this side of the 
attist’s life, although not to the exclusion of general bio- 
graphical material. The result is a work which will interest 
garden lovers as well as artists and those who have a liking 
for well-written biography. 


A Monograph on Meconopsis 


“‘An Account of the Genus Meconopsis,”’ by George Taylor. Published by 
New Flora and Silva Ltd., London, England. Price 20 shillings. 


HE genus meconopsis was brought to the attention of the 

public in recent years with the popularizing of Meconopsis 
baileyi. The genus is much more extensive than the average 
amateur realizes, there being something over 40 species known. 
The present monograph is a very carefully prepared book of 
130 pages supplemented with 29 plates. It summarizes all the 
present knowledge of the genus meconopsis and should, there- 
fore, be extremely valuable to the botanist and plant fancier 
making a study of this member of the poppy family. 


Text Book on Small Fruits 


“Small-fruit Culture,’’ by James Sheldon Shoemaker. Published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3.50. 


HE text book “‘Small-fruit Culture’’ covers the commer- 

cial production of grapes, strawberries, bramble-fruits, 
currants, gooseberries, blueberries and cranberries. Each fruit 
is considered separately as to the regions of production, vari- 
eties, yields, location, planting and care of the plantation. 
Data drawn from current literature and commercial practices 
in different parts of the country have been sifted down into 
a reference of 434 pages. There is a long bibliography for 
further study. The book will serve as a text in colleges, or as 
a guide for field practice. 























eee Florentine Tulip 





Sweet-scented Florentine Tulips 


Rare Wild Bulbs 


_ is novelty enough in 

any tulip, and especially a 
wild one, being sweet-scented. 
But these Florentines are also 
things of strange beauty. You'll 
find them in our Bulb Catalog. 
along with other wild bulbs, and 
other bulbs of dependable high 
quality. 





Wayside sells no seconds. It’s top- 
notch or nothing with us. Prices 
consistently reasonable. Catalog is 
the most complete bulb one pub- 
2 for $1.10 lished. Send for it. See for your- 


100 for $8.00 self. 














AMERICA'S FINEST FLANTS AND BULBS 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 














processional of beauty — if you 
DARWIN 

Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. 

nary field grown mixture usually sold. 

25 each of Snowdrops, » of the 

ica), Bluebells (Scilla Oampanulata), 


303 
is ¥ l 
is 7Ours! 
plant these famous collections 
TULIPS 
Schling’s special mixture of ten of the 
50 bulbs for $2.50 
ze #5 
Snow (blue), Heavenly Blue Grape 
White Bluebells, Wood Hyacinths 


The GLORY of 
— From March to July a bright 
this Autumn 
100 4 
(A $7.00 value) 
finest named varieties — not the ordi- 

900 HERALDS 

OF SPRIN 
Hyacinths, Biue Squills (Scilla Sibir- 
(Scilla Nutans), Winter Aconites. 


MADONNA 
50 LILIES *4 - a 
28-30 centimeter Bulbs — An invest- 


ment in happiness for years to come— 
Really a marvelous value! 


$4.00 per dozen 
SPECIAL 


ALL THREE ABOVE $ 
COLLECTIONS— 90 
a $25.45 value 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR SOTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 























‘For September Seeding 








Sow Perry’s Quality 


Lawn Seeds 
Lb. Postpaid 
Kentucky Blue Grass ............. $ .50 
Prince Edward Island Bent ........ 1.50 
Pancy Recleaned Red Top ......... .40 
South German Mixed Bent ......... 1.50 
SPECIAL MIXTURES 
Pranklin Park Mixture. (1 qt.) .... .55 
4 lbs., $2.00 
Perry’s Shady Spot Mixture ....... .45 
5 lbs., $2.00 
Bank and Terrace Mixture ......... -50 
DOR CED SB esi'cccoccccsscnse .50 


“There is no substitute for Quality’ 
Write for Fall Bulb Catalogue. It’s Pree! 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers 

















| Rhododendrons 


and 
Hardy Azaleas 


Price list on request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
8 MAIN STREET, SOUTHWICK, MASS. 








—— _ 


seein neemeennieneemmmemmentiiends ee 
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BR A ND’S THE NEW MAXWILL LILY re 
r tye NE of the most promising of the new lilies is Maxwill, | ————— 
prize-winning which was produced by F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, UNUSUAL PEONIES 
Manitoba, by crossing Lilium maximowitczi with L. will- alin : 
mottiae. This lily was exhibited at the lily conference of the a. at wo tae 
as setiidinel: dedi Royal Horticultural Society in 1933, when it received an adieakedaniel 
BRAND'S PEONIES aa cap- award of merit. The originator received the Cory Cup, which © hetenenet Lindbergh ; 
tured the highest awards at all is given to the raiser of a plant which is the result of an @ Chabannes la Palice 
the national shows. intentional cross © Dr. J. H. Neeley 
ines, “Prairi ‘ iil © Miss Eckhart 
ee ‘Boyd The writer has flowered this lily two seasons, both of them © Odile 
Memorial Gold Medal by The exceedingly dry and not at all favorable for lilies, yet it has e W. L. Gumm y 
4 rg hye p= a been outstanding in vigor and floriferousness both years. The These and other new varieties we offer : 
ape Beg tie th Progress, | | Past Winter, which was the coldest on record in Geneva, with ng cet 7 nite oe 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was very little snow during the period of severest weather, and | | famous Dr, Neeley Oriental Poppies. 
avraatod 7 — Pag re very hard on lilies, injured it not at all. A single bulb in its Send for our booklet ‘Along the Garden : 
Gold red ty aS Paul, the | | second season produced a plant which stood nearly six feet | | Path;..td,t complete lit of the fine 
same peony again prevailed! tall with two strong stalks, one bearing 30 and the other 40 here at most reasonable prices. 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). flowers. AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
OWN ROOT The flowers are essentially like those of L. willmottiae, =e 26 VAN WERT. CHIC 
= being grenadine red in color (Ridgeway), spotted with dark 
LIL ACS purplish black and with reddish brown anthers. The first , 
an te tk a a on ee flowers opened as the last flowers faded on L. regale. The Max- For Your Fall Planting 
23 aad on eee will lily is much superior to L. willmottiae in plant characters, Use The | 
—Write— having the stiff stem of L. maximowiczi and requiring no stak- PERFECT GARDEN LABEL . 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. | | ing. Unlike L. willmottiae, the foliage seems resistant to - 
142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT. MINN. 1 | botrytis, which often disfigures that species. The leaves are nar- Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
é Really dependable for permanence 2 
| row and become shorter as they ascend the stalk. Because of its in oll weathers and 5 
SAXIFRAGA hybrid origin, this lily must be propagated asexually, as it will all seasons. ; 
. esp, | Not come true from seed. As this lily becomes better known and Convenient to use. 
Plant these large flowering size | : ‘ Markings horizon- 
plants NOW for early spring flowers | bulbs more generally available, it should become very popular. tal. 
Baldensto—-Fintest eager ae id $ - —G. L. Slate. Inconspicuous. 
Burseriana Magna—Pure white .... . Beautiful gray- - 
Sulphur _... 1.25 | Geneva, N. Y. gray 
pening a at i we peanes 35 | green color blends 
Ferdinand Coburgii—Yellow ....... 35 with garden picture. 
Haagii—Rich golden yellow ....... -50 Markings erasible 
Irvingii—-Delicate pink rt a iy A Style for E ; 
Kenetoue Guess of Saxfvagn --" 192 CONTROL OF HOLLYHOCK RUST EEG tie very Parpecs 
Petrasche—Sweet scented white .... 1.00 : rder, Garden, Show ] 
Fysamidelio—Latge encrusted ..... 36 | pe oe rust has been very prevalent this year. Be- Garden, Tie-on and Pot Labels ; 
\ | . | * 4 . . 
Umbrosa, “London Pride” |... |... 25 | cause of the rapidity and frequency with which new |f FB8E SAMPLES BY RETURN MAIL C 
Umbrosa Primuloides—Tiny, compact | . : to ty) ture’”’ readers 
form of “London Pride” ......... infestations develop, the usual treatment of dusting the plants HOWARD HAMMITT 
$8.65 | With sulphur when the rust appears has been found to have |§ 654 MAIN STREET = HARTFORD, CONN. - 
Collection, postpaid for $6.50 | nO vermanent effect. At the New York Botanical Garden, ( 
Your selection, $2.50 value for $2.00 | Dr. B. O. Dodge has made a special study of hollyhock rust, . 
“ “ $5.00 “ * $4.00 | with the result that the hollyhocks there this season made the Hd Weeds with 
Safe arrival guaranteed. | finest display of flowers in many years. Except for two plants, Burn them, seeds and all, while . 
We specialize in new and rare Alpines and | which were treated later, the gardens were entirely free from ccs Taal datasocsdiives 
burban homes. B 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. | ollyhock rust. | pepetg mace dy = moe meee 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon | Now is the time to begin to protect the plants for next courts. Destroys quack grass, poison ivy— 
" hm all undesirable growth. Use for Disinfect- 
| year. Dr. Dodge advises the destruction of all plant parts after ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. - 
‘ H R s ‘ Write for Free Bulletin No. 108-Q 
blossoming time, in order that no infected material may come AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. 
PEONY ARISTOCRATS into contact with the new leaves developed in late Summer . want naw vous. .J. . 
sie siieen: eaaiec ae: anata enn ab and Fall. Dusting of the young leaves next Spring with a a 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. | good grade of dusting sulphur as soon as they appear and 
Sonor santiien ane Ges saleelie glans. once a week until blossoming time will ensure relief. The | 
ing SAS GPRS Pane. sulphur dust will also help to control the red spider mite. NECTAR CUPS 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY | The original humming bird feeding stations. N. 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 | Nectar Oups are flower-like tubes of stained 
BERLIN MARYLAND ae. rag — 5 ae — 2 Sea —— - 
| P which makes easy to a pian 
stake Simply fill the cups with 
| BEETLE GRUBS KILLED BY POISON | cad. water, piace thm about meu Derehvor N 
The Aiken Nurseries | S‘ EPS can be taken during late Summer and early Fall to | {Jour home throughout the summer P 
| protect lawns in heavily infested areas from the grub of | “a -- ~~~ > “ggdeamas 
PUTNEY, VERMONT | the Japanese beetle. This is done by treating the soil with arse- S. KEIRS Ne 
Saldana ia aniline | nate of lead. In old lawns five to ten pounds of arsenate of | pieg Houses and Feeding Stations a 
"G “AV t It's Hardy" lead is used to each 1,000 square feet of surface. If the beetles | 52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. - 
ee eee eee are very abundant this may be increased to 15 pounds to the | ee OF 
same area. | — 
| Where the grass has been destroyed by the beetles, the tops | 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL | should be dug up to the depth of three inches and arsenate of | Rock Garden News 
OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE In each issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
GROTON AND BOSTON. Mass. | lead used at the rate of 35 pounds to 1,000 square feet. Where | official organ of the American Rock Garden 
; , ata . . . Society, you will find practical, up-to-date 
Carses in Landscape Architecture including Horti- | arsenate Of lead is used it should always be remembered that it | information on rock gardening. Subscribe | 
in Groton, Winter Term in Boston. Jobn Parker, | is poisonous and that great care must be exercised in handling | pew; st ,qperts help yon with your prob- a 
irector, roton, ass. New lower tuition fees. . . ° 7 “ath 
Sieh ten iets Mabini oe the material. The arsenate of lead may be applied to the | GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Write for Catalogue ground at any time when the ground is not frozen. | 599-H Fifth Avenue New York City 0. 
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WILTLESS FLOWER CUTTER 


Cuts Soy than knife. 
Safe. No shing. Rust- 
less. Flowers absorb more 
water. Keep better. Ideal 

ift. $1.50 postpaid. De- 
uxe model with extra 
blade — $2.00. At stores 
or send check to 


THE ULLMAN Co. 
Northampton Mass. 











For Better Gardens 


Next Spring’s garden depends upon the 
care it gets now. The Gardeners’ Ohronicle, 
America’s premier garden monthly, contains 
excellent advice on Fall planting and plan- 
ning. Subscribe now,—it will help next 
year too. $2.00 per year, 25c a copy. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 





Two lovely native perennials for the 
wild garden or half-shady border. Plant 
now in liberal groups for Spring bloom. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 
85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 
(Postage Extra) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











25 Large Hardy Native 
Ferns $5.00 


5 Maidenhair, 5 Lady, 5 Clinton Wood, 
5 Interrupted, 5 Ostrich. 


20 other varieties native ferns listed in our 
Catalog. Send for it. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co., Inc. 
Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED GRAVURE 
CATALOG AND PLANTING GUIDE 

OF STASSENS GENUINE 
HOLLAND BULBS 
BIG ¢ All offers pg aT ee tat Bulb Gueronted 
Et 


Roslyn K - M 















Choice Shrubs for Garden 
Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ 

Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





DELPHINIUMS 


Fresh seed from our famous hybrids 
ready now. $1.00 per packet 500 seed. 
EARLY FLOWERING HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Send for Our Catalogue 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK MASS. 
On Boston Worcester Turnpike 





Narcissi, Hybrid Jonquils, Tulips, 

Peonies, Bearded and Beardless 

Irises, Hemerocallis Queen of May 
Send for catalogue 


Narcissus Mixture, many varieties, $2 per 
100, $18 per 1000. Tulip Mixture, late 
flowe , also Clara Butt, $2 per a 
smaller ar size, $1. Peonies, 4, all 
different, $1; 9 for $2. All delivered. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO. 





Do you want a free copy of 
“SAVE YOUR TULIP BULBS 
with an ACME Mole Trap” 


written by RoMAINE B. Wakg, nationally 
known writer, lecturer and garden expert! 
Ask your bulb dealer or let me send it. 


C. E. GRELLE, Greenhills, Portland, Ore. 








HORTICULTURE 
PLANTING PEONIES IN SEPTEMBER 


ANY garden-makers will plant peonies this month, but 
many of them also will make the mistake of setting the 
plants too deeply, with the result that they may fail to bloom. 
The tops of the crowns should be two inches underground, 
but if the planting is done on newly prepared ground, the 
roots may be found at least an inch deeper when Spring comes 


again. They may settle even deeper. For this reason it is best 
to place the plants only an inch underground if newly pre- 
pared beds are being used. A light covering of straw or other 
litter after the ground freezes will give ample protection. 

Peonies thrive much better in a somewhat heavy soil than 
in a light soil. It is true that peonies will often continue to 
flower in one spot for ten years or more. There are instances, 
indeed, of peonies which have grown for forty years without 
being moved. In order to keep the plants at their best, how- 
ever, they ought to be divided every five or six years, or at 
least when the flowers begin to show signs of deterioration by 
producing a large number of thin stems. 

Some garden makers think it a good plan to dig up a clump 
and replant it, but this is a mistake. Plants, which have been 
growing for several years in one place are improved by being 
divided, and of course this plan gives several new plants. 

Usually the work of dividing the plants can be done with 
a stout knife, but sometimes it is necessary to use a spade, 
although this practice usually means destroying many eyes. 
Peony roots ordered from a distance may be found somewhat 
dried out and shriveled when they arrive. It is not good judg- 
ment to plant them in that condition. If placed in boxes of 
earth for a few days and the earth kept moist, they will soon 
become plump again, but the same result is obtained with less 
labor if moss is used. It is easy to keep the moss moist without 
giving too much water, and when the peony roots are packed 
in it they are restored to a plump and sound condition in a 
few days. 

Old plants, as well as those which have just been set out, 
should be given plenty of water until the end of the season. 
Last Winter's severe weather did some damage to peony 
blooms, with the result that the blooming season this year 
was somewhat interfered with. However, plants which have 
been kept well watered and well cultivated this Summer prob- 
ably will be in perfect condition again next Spring. 

The dry weather has caused many of the peony tops to 
turn brown and shrivel up several weeks earlier than usual, 
but whenever the roots have been dug, the eyes have been 
found plumping up as well as ever. The past season has seen 
few new introductions and none of outstanding importance. 
Most of the finer peonies have now been propagated freely 
enough to make them available even by growers of limited 
means. For that matter, however, some of the older kinds, 
which are remarkably cheap, remain among the best for the 
average gardener. 

















THIS IS THE BEST TIME 


OF THE YEAR TO PLANT YOUR EVERGREENS— 
PEONIES—JAPANESE AND GERMAN IRIS— 
AND PHLOX 


Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you can 
buy some of the BEST VARIETIES obtainable. 

You will be surprised at the high quality of the plants 
that we can sell you at such reasonable prices. 

A visit or an order from you will be appreciated. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
Catalog on request WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








| Miniature Daffodils 


Don't 
and flowers ...use 


“dope” 


your lawns 


U XURA- 


THE SEASON 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 


LONG PLANT F 








MH ve Pink and Red $9.00 
BEARDED IRIS ae 


Twenty varieties, all diferent, 
unlebeled, my selection. 
varieties originally sold for s 
total price of more than $200. 
Now $3.00, postpaid. 
Order today. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, BAYSIDE, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








IRIS INNOMINATA 


Rarest and most beautiful of Pacific Coast 
Irises, dwarf, golden yellow. Fresh seed 
from typical plants, 50c a packet. Bloom- 
ing size plants, $1.50. 


DREW SHERRARD 


ROCK SPUR, OSWEGO, OREGON 
Wild Flower Seeds 





SIX FINE IRIS 


FOR ANY GARDEN 


Gold Imperial, rich yellow ....... $.25 
Lona, delicate buff, dotted ....... 25 
Mary Barnett, pale lavender ..... .30 
Morning Splendor, red-purple .... .30 
Rheingauperle, lovely pink ...... .30 
Sweet Lavender, rosy mauve ..... -25 


Set of 6 varieties, $1 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 


IRISES 
Nearly 1000 Varieties 


are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 














SIBERIAN IRISES 


Special set of outstanding varieties: Omsar, 
Periwinkle, Red Emperor, Turquoise Cup, 
White Empress, $4, postpaid. 
Variety set: Baxteri, Butterfly, Emperor, 
Kingfisher Blue, Peggy Perry, $1.00. 

(See hemerocallis adv. in last issue) 


LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 


WEST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grewn— 
Best by Test 











tHM’S 
WORLD GIANT PANSY 


| Seed. Family Pkt. reduced to $1.00. 


Address — A. THM 
SPRINGDALE CONN. 


I challenge the World in Pansies. 
Pansies that You can grow. 





@ FIRST season offered to the public 


packet @RUST avery limited supply 
approx. © order immediately 
500seeds @ FREE to insure real 


fifty cents ©@ garden pleasure 
very special @ SNAPDRAGONS ,"&*! 


PACIFIC SEED CO., Long Beach, Calif. 
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CLASSIFIED 





HARDY PLANTS: Diener’s Delphiniums— 
“Dreams of Beauty,” Choice Osnterbury 
Bells, Blue Alpinus Hardy Asters, Super- 
Giant Pansies, Double Red Painted Daisies, 
New Korean Ohrysanthemums, Hybrid 
Columbines, Gerbera—African Daisy seed- 
lings, Dwarf Sedums and Spiderweb Chick- 
ens. 25 plants $1.25, 50 $2.00 prepaid. Any 
al Honeybee Haven Gardens, Dover, 





BULBS 


DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Pair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, 
Oregon. 





BULBS 


EARLEHAM HYBRID MONTBRETIAS: 
2 each His Majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
Queen of Spain, $1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





DAFFODILS: 1934 catalogue now ready. 
Blooming size bulbs for naturalizing, $10 
per bu. Iris tectorum alba, $2.50 for 10. 
Other plant specialties. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 





CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES, 
Gloucester, Mass. Choice Perennial and 
Rock Plants. Quality Stock at lowest prices. 
Price List on request. Open Sunday all day. 





BULBS: 94 varieties, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris, Hyacinths, Gladiolus. Price list on 
request. D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 





From AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 30 I 
will ship 25 small collected seedling plants 
of Mountain-Laurel, with planting direc- 
tions, for $1.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, 
“The Laurel City,” Conn. 





WENTWORTH GARDENS would like very 

much to receive your name and address so 

that we might forward to you our new Fall 

Catalog, listing attractive prices on Gladi- 

olus, Iris, Peonies, Tulips and Delphinium 

aoe. Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, 
ch. 





IRIS 


DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. White, yellow, blue, lavender. Fair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





IRIS ARENARIA: The Golden Sand Iris, 
6 inches tall. This rare Iris lists at $1.00 
per bulb. I have a limited supply at 50c 
each, 3 for $1.40. Theodor C. Thomson, 47 
Leicester Road, Belmont, Mass. 





NIPPON BEAUTY, $15. Finest Jap ever 
originated in U. S. and the highest rated 
red Peony of any type. Auten Japs and 
Singles stand at the top. Wonderful Doubles, 
Also 150 standard kinds, healthy roots. 
Mischief, best late pink single, Black Magic, 
unfading dark red single, Morning Song, 
white single, all for $4.50 ($5.75 value). 
Send for lists. Edward Auten, Jr., Prince- 
ville, Ill. 





RARE PEONY: Tenuifolia Laciniata, Bril- 
liant Single Red; earliest, hardiest, surest 
bloomer everywhere. Prepaid, $1.00, 1-year 
clump, $1.50; 2-year, $2.00. Officinalis 
Rubra, brilliant red, double type, 50c or- 
dered with above. Wright’s Peony Garden, 
Oskaloosa, Icwa. 





NEW SEEDLING PEONIES: From seed of 
gorgeous Japanese aristocrats, each differ- 
ent from any other peony. Own exclusively 
the only plants in existence like them, and 
name them yourself. Ten (10) two year old 
roots, $5.00, prepaid. Wright’s Peony Gar- 
den, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


FALL PLANTING OF PHLOX 





TREE PEONITES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 








HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES | 


Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) “North American wildflowers and ferns, Fall 1934.” 

Ansaloni, Arturo. (N. 179 Via Maggiore, Bologna, Italy.) ‘‘Price-list of seeds, 
1933-1934.” 

Arvista Gardens. (172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.) ‘“‘Irises, peonies, oriental 
poppies, hemerocallis, 1934.” 

Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) ‘‘Auten peonies, 1934.” 

Baker, L.D., Peony Gardens. (Kendallville, Ind.) ‘‘Price list of peonies and iris, 
1934.” 

Barr % Sons. (11, 12, 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) ‘“‘Barr’s autumn 
and winter-flowering bulbs. Barr's gold medal bulbs. Barr's gold medal daffodils 
and nerines, 1934.” 

California Wild Flower Nursery. (Dos Rios, Mendocino Co., Calif.) (Wild flower 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and shrubs, 1934.) 

Cant, Benjamin R., & Sons, Ltd. (Colchester, Eng.) 
garden, Autumn 1934-Spring 1935.” 

Carpenter, The Sam, Gardens. (Oswego, Kan.) “‘Irises, narcissi and peonies, 1934.” 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Oregon.) ‘‘Lilies.’’ 

Constable, W. A. (Southborough, Turnbridge, Wells, Eng.) ‘‘Constable’s bulbs, 
1934-5.” 

Craig, William N. (Front St., at Federal, Weymouth, Mass.) 
of hardy liliums and Dutch bulbs, 1934.”’ 

Dickson and Robinson, Ltd. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) 
plants, 1934.” 

Dixie Rose Nursery. (Tyler, Tex.) (Roses, 1934.) 

Don, A. L. 8 Co. (392 Straight St., Paterson, N.J.) 
greenhouse plants, summer and greenhouse seeds, 1934.” 

Franklin Nursery. (Minneapolis, Minn.) ‘1934 peonies.’’ 

Gray, Thomas J., Co. (16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) ‘Bulbs for Fall planting, 


1934.” 

Harmel Peony Co. (Berlin, Md.) ‘‘Peony aristocrats, Fall 1934.” 

Hesse, Robert, & Sohn. (Rieder bei Quedlinburg, Germany.) ‘‘Sommerpreisliste 
1934."’ (Pansy and perennial seeds.) 

Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Eng.) ‘‘Catalogue of bulbs and tubers, July 
1934.” 

Holland Bulb Gardens. (215 Glenholme Ave., Toronto, 10, Can., or 7 Moore St., 
New York City.) ‘‘Fall importations 1934.” 

Hoodacres Originating Gardens. (Charles F. Barber, Troutdale, Ore.) (Delphini- 
ums, Japanese iris, selected perennials, 1934-5.) 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio.) ‘‘Selected and rare new plant 
introductions: alpine and perennial plants, peonies, tulips, seeds, 1934.”’ 

Hyde, H. A., Co. (Watsonville, Calif.) ‘‘Spring flowering bulbs, Fall season, 1934.” 

Kenwood Iris Gardens. (Montgomery and Euclid Rds., Cincinnati, Ohio.) (Irises 
and hemerocallis. ) 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) ‘‘Kilgore’s bred-rite seeds, Fall 1934.” 

Lemoine, V., & Son. (136-142, rue du Montet, Nancy, France.) ‘‘Autumn 1934 
and Spring 1935’’ (General catalogue). (Peonies, flowering shrubs, July 1934.) 

“‘Le-Roy’’ Gardens. (Gregory St., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia.) ‘‘Gladioli cata- 
logue, Season 1934-5.” 

Lovett’s Nursery, Inc. (Little Silver, N.J.) ‘‘Pot-grown strawberry plants, 1934.” 

Over-the-Garden-Wall. (60 No. Main St., W. Hartford, Conn.) (Irises, oriental 
poppies, hemerocallis. ) 

Pape &% Bergmann. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) (Perennials. ) 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) ‘‘Summer and Fall 1934 seed and bulb catalog.” 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave.—Riv. Station, St. Paul, Minn.) ‘‘Descrip- 
tive catalogue and price list of irises and peonies, 1934.” 

Royal Iris Gardens. (Camillus, N.Y.) “Irises, 1934.” 

Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Iris—1934.”’ 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Edgbaston, Birmingham 16, Eng.) (Bulbs, herbaceous 
plants, roses, lawn grasses.) 

Teicher, Paul. (Striegau 1. Schl., Germany.) (Seed list, 1934.) 

Trivett’s (134-144 Washington St., N. Y. C.) ‘Beautiful flowers from bulbs.” 

Turkenburg’s Zaadhandel N.V. (Bodegraven, Holland.) ‘‘Turkenburg’s bloem- 
bollen, Herbst 1934.’ (Bulbs.) 

Van Engelen, A. J., Inc. (Hillegom, Holland.) (Bulbs.) 

Voges, John, & Co. (Hillegom, Holland.) (Bulbs. ) 

Wayside Gardens Co. (Mentor, Ohio.) ‘‘Imported and native bulbs.” 

Wehrenpfennig, H. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) (Perennials. ) 

Welsh Bulb Fields. (St. Asaph, North Wales.) (Bulbs.) 

“Wheeler Croft.’’ (6123 S.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
iris, violas.” 

Williams, J. P., & Bros. (Mattacooly Gardens, Mutwal, Colombo, Ceylon.) 
list of semi-tropical plants, seeds, bulbs, trees, etc.’’ 


“Roses of quality for your 


‘‘Autumn price list 


“*Seeds, bulbs, trees, 


“Bulbs, strawberry and 


“Delphiniums, Japanese 


“Price 


OT many amateur gardeners realize that September is an 
excellent month in which to set out phlox plants or to 
divide them. This is early enough to give them ample time to 
become entirely established before Winter. Success with phlox 
depends considerably upon enriching the soil thoroughly with 
some kind of decayed organic matter such as old manure or 
manure compounds that are now available in the dried form. 
Furthermore, the soil should be deeply prepared so as to give 
the roots of the plants free run. Phlox should be placed in 
the open sunlight and away from encroaching roots or the 
shade of trees, shrubs and other perennials. 

The clumps should be set at least three feet apart, for they 
will make rapid growth in a year or two. When setting out 
the plants make a hole large enough to comfortably take care 
of the roots, which should be well spread out. Deep planting 
is not necessary, a covering of an inch over the crown being 
sufficient. It is important, however, to firm the soil well 
around the roots. Naturally the plants should be watered 
after having been set and it will be of value also to mulch them 
lightly with some material such as strawy manure for the 





Winter. 
















SEPTEMBER 1, 1934 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


KINTZGARDENS 


w. N WAY TO GROW 














WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
PICTURE WINDOWS 

Write for Pamplet. 
-E-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 











GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
98. Send for descriptive circular. 
170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 





250 Si po ae | 
de ’ 
4.00 Pestig 
Wwe HAVE THEM 
TEL 


SYIVANIA 


ee 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener-superintendent: Scientific, estate 
and commercial training, Europe and Amer- 
ica. Life experience in horticulture, flori- 
culture and landscape architecture, Thor 
oughly competent to remodel, develop new 
areas and gardens of great charm. Married, 
middle aged, no children. Address H. P. S., 
Oare of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, with years of experience in com- 
mercial landscape work, desires position as 
caretaker of a private place. Will go any- 
where. Middle age, single. EB. G. O., 14 
Maple St., Worcester, Mass. 





Chauffeur: general man, care of grounds, 
gardening, private estate, strictly temper- 
ate, single, age 82. Christian, excellent 
references. . F. A., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 
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